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LAW LIBRARY SERVICE 
IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


DIANA M. PRIESTLY 
Law Librarian, University of British Columbia 


There are several large collections of “law books” in British Co- 
lumbia. There is the law collection of the University of British 
Columbia, in the Faculty of Law building on the campus; there is 
the library of the Law Society of British Columbia, the main body 
of which is in the Court House in Vancouver, with branches in the 
various county centres throughout the province; and there is a col- 
lection of law materials in the Parliament Buildings in Victoria. 
The materials which form a law library in a common law juris- 
diction fall into three classifications: reports and statutes, digests 
and encyclopedias, and textbooks and periodical articles. The pri- 
mary sources of the law consist of reports and statutes. The reports 
comprise those judgments in cases heard in open court which are 
felt to be of sufficient importance as precedents to warrant their 
inclusion. There are various series of reports, corresponding 
roughly to the various geographical and jurisdictional divisions. 
For instance, today in England there are two main series of re- 
ports, The Law Reports and the All-England Law Reports. The 
series known as The Law Reports is divided into the cases heard 
in the King’s Bench Division, the Chancery Division, and the Pro- 
bate, Divorce and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, and the Appeal Cases which contain the House of Lords and 
Privy Council decisions. The All-England Law Reports contain 
reports of cases from all the English courts. In Canada there are 
the Canada Law Reports, divided into Supreme Court of Canada 
reports and Exchequer Court reports; the Dominion Law Reports, 
containing cases from across Canada; the Western Weekly Re- 
ports; the Maritime Provinces Reports; and various provincial 
series. There are also in most countries special series covering spe- 
cific types of cases, such as criminal cases, railroad and transport 
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cases, aviation cases, tax cases, labour cases, etc. The reports are 
usually published on a weekly, monthly, or quarterly basis, and 
are bound into volumes at the end of the year, or at the end of a 
volume, depending on the series. The various series of law reports 
form the largest part of any law collection. 

The statutes also form part of the primary source material of 
the lawyer, since where there is legislation on a particular issue it 
supersedes the common law. Statute law is becoming of increasing 
importance; hence most libraries try to obtain not only a complete 
collection of local statutes, but also the statutes of other jurisdic- 
tions for purposes of comparison and research. 

As the cases in the law reports appear in chronological order, it 
is necessary that there be some easy method of finding cases by 
subject. For this reason there are digests and encyclopedias, which 
form the secondary sources of the law. These are sets of books in 
which the subjects are alphabetically arranged, and which contain 
digests of the cases, with their citations so that the cases in full 
may be referred to in the reports. They are kept up to date with 
annual volumes, which cumulate for convenience after a certain 
period has elapsed. 

Textbooks and articles in periodicals form a third source of the 
law. These do not contain statements of the law in the same sense 
as do judgments, but give the writer’s views on the matter in ques- 
tion, and are of persuasive value when arguing a case. Most text- 
books and articles contain references to cases; thus they provide a 
useful way of finding the law, and supplement the digests and 
encyclopedias. There is an index to legal periodicals, arranged by 
subject, with author, title, and case name indexes. It is kept up to 
date by monthly parts and cumulative annual volumes. 

The law library at U.B.C. contains just under 50,000 books. The 
reports and statutes, digests, and periodicals are kept on open 
shelf, as the students use them intensively in their work. The ar- 
rangement of the books on the shelves follows the plan which has 
been in use in law libraries for many years. Periodicals are shelved 
alphabetically by title around the walls in one room, statutes are 
shelved chronologically by jurisdiction in another section, and the 
reports and digests are shelved in series around the walls, and in 
low stacks in the main reading room. These low stacks divide the 
room into small areas, and each one is sufficiently high to enable 
a person to use the top for writing. 

The law library at U.B.C. has nearly all the English and Cana- 
dian series of reports, with the exception of some of the series in 
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special fields. These will gradually be acquired as funds become 
available. An effort is being made at the present time to build up 
the Commonwealth section of the library, although such series of 
reports are difficult to find, and expensive when they are found. 
The main current series of American reports have been purchased 
and some of the American special series have been acquired 
through gifts from outside sources. 

The textbook collection is quite extensive, and an attempt is 
made to obtain for research purposes all the editions of standard 
works. To this end many law firms in Vancouver, when clearing 
out their libraries, send their discards to the U.B.C. law library so 
that they may be checked over. Many gaps in the collection have 
been filled by this means. The Law Society of British Columbia 
madea grant to the U.B.C. law library for the purchase of what 
are called “books around the law’—biography, novels, reminis- 
cences, etc. This is the only large collection of such material west 
of Toronto. The students are encouraged to read these books dur- 
ing their summer holidays. The textbooks are shelved in closed 
stacks and may be taken out for a two-week period. They are ar- 
ranged on the shelves alphabetically by author. Most law libraries 
do not classify textbooks. This is partly because as yet no satisfac- 
tory classification has been worked out. Some of the larger libraries 
such as Harvard have devised schemes of their own. At the U.B.C. 
library there is, at the entrance to the stack area, a Rotary Visible 
File on which the books are listed alphabetically under subjects. 
A person wanting a book on Contracts looks under that heading, 
sees Anson on Contracts listed, and goes to the stacks and finds 
Anson in its alphabetical position. Government documents are 
shelved together by jurisdiction. As the documents subscribed to 
consist for the most part of departmental annual reports, they are 
collected by series within the various jurisdictions. 

Books for the U.B.C. law library are bought with university 
funds, are purchased through the Acquisitions Department of the 
university library, and are listed in the catalogue in the main uni- 
versity library. The space on the catalogue card usually reserved 
for the classification number reads “Law Library”. An effort is 
made to avoid unnecessary duplication in fields of overlapping 
interest, but in some instances the same materials are available in 
both buildings. The circulation desk in the law library is staffed 
by law students from 8:30 in the morning until 10:00 o'clock at 
night, and from 9 to 5 on Saturdays. The building is not open on 
Sundays or on days when the University is closed. 
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The growth of the U.B.C. law library has been phenomenal. 
When Dean Curtis arrived on the campus in the fall of 1945, he 
began teaching with two books, and in the space of twelve years 
the law library has grown to be one of the largest in Canada. It is 
not easy to build up a law library, since a lot of the material is 
now out of print, and only comes on the market when private col- 
lections are broken up. The U.B.C. law faculty was fortunate in 
having amongst its members Dr. Gilbert D. Kennedy, who was 
keenly interested in the library, and who, with Dean Curtis, car- 
ried on the prodigious task of finding the books. They tell what 
are now very amusing stories of the way in which some of the 
books were acquired. There is one set which Dean Curtis pulled 
out of a garbage tin in a lane one rainy night in Regina, the bind- 
ings of which still bear traces of Saskatchewan mud. There are 
also many books and series of reports which have been given to 
the law school by kind friends, without whose assistance the work 
of building up the collection would have been much more difficult. 
These friends continue to help the library; this winter a collection 
of the Privy Council papers was acquired which will be of use, not 
only to the student doing research in law, but also to the student 
of constitutional history. 

The library of the Law Society of British Columbia is main- 
tained by fees of the members of the society. It is thus a private 
library. The Law Society rents space in the Court House in Van- 
couver for its main collection. The library consists of reports, sta- 
tutes, and basic textbooks. The privileges of the U.B.C. law library 
are extended to the practising bar, and increasing numbers of law- 
yers are making use of the additional materials available there. 
The Law Society maintains a number of branch libraries through- 
out the province, and an attempt is made to keep these collections 
uniform, although the collection in Victoria is far larger than that 
of any of the other branches. All the books in the U.B.C. law 
library are listed in the Law Society’s library, and the U.B.C. law 
library has a list of what may be found in the Law Society’s 
library. In order to assist the up-country practitioners, the Law 
Society maintains a photographic service, and will mail photogra- 
phic copies of judgments in reports which cannot be found in the 
local libraries. 

There is also a collection of law books and reports in the Prov- 
incial Library in the Parliament Buildings in Victoria. The Provin- 
cial Archives, also in the Parliament Buildings, contains the note- 
books and papers of some of the early judges in British Columbia, 
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in which can be found a wealth of early legal history of this 
province. 

Together the law libraries of British Columbia represent a good 
coverage of legal materials. However, there are gaps still to be 
filled. Sometimes the missing books can be borrowed for short 
periods from other law libraries in eastern Canada, but such ar- 
rangements are hampered by the fact that there is at present no 
union catalogue showing the books available in all the law libraries 
across the country. The establishment of such a catalogue must be 
the hope of anyone interested in law libraries, and perhaps it may 
not be many years before this hope is realized. 
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H-BOMBS 
AND HEADLINES 


International Affairs and the Newspaper Reader 


JOHN S. CONWAY 
Department of International Studies, University of British Columbia 


Assassinations, bomb-plots, coronations, coup-d’états, general elec- 
tions follow one another in the incessant maelstrom of interna- 
tional affairs, day after day, year after year. They pursue the aver- 
age citizen from newspaper headlines or radio news-highlights, 
until his mind becomes a blur made up of the latest impressions, 
along with some out-of-date lumber from sporadic readings in the 
field. The sheer amount of news in international affairs is over- 
whelming. No one can expect to keep up with the latest Prime 
Minister of France, or which South American country last had a 
revolution, or what are the latest set of initials in international 
organization. The human mind boggles at the amount of informa- 
tion one is supposed to carry around as an informed person in the 
field of international relations. 

Yet there is not merely the extent of the information— there is 
also the complexity. For international affairs are not like last 
week’s football scores. Each event is bound up with its predecessor 
in a complex chain of motive and causes, which are the happy 
hunting ground of the specialist. But the specialist who so learn- 
edly holds forth on the situation in Ceylon or the problems of 
Portugal would be the first to admit his ignorance in other fields. 
In international affairs, we no longer try to emulate Francis Bacon, 
the last man to know everything there was to be known. 

And yet, despite the continuous torrent of international incident, 
the main handicap to our understanding is not the amount of com- 
plexity of events but the difficulty of obtaining information about 
them. Despite the advances made in radio and television in the 
last generation, the newspaper still remains the main medium for 
information, and particularly for comment. Yet news about events 
in the Kremlin or in Kashmir does not appear on our doorstep 
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automatically. It has first to pass through two important stages. 
The first of these is the editorial desk. Almost all editors rate as 
“newsworthy” the fact that two men were nearly killed in this city 
above the fact that two were actually killed in the next city, or 
that twenty were killed at the other end of the country, or that 
twenty thousand lost their lives at the other end of the world. 
Space is allotted accordingly. On this basis, the local and the trivial 
will always have precedent over any sound analysis of events in a 
far-off country of which we know little. 

The second sieving process is done by the news correspondent. 
The fact that almost all North American newspapers are unable 
or unwilling to support correspondents in other parts of the coun- 
try or of the world, means that, in order to discover what is hap- 
pening elsewhere, they have to “buy” news from those organiza- 
tions which do have correspondents. Reports from overseas centres 
usually give the source in a bracket immediately following the 
date-line. The most famiilar of these are the AP (Associated 
Press), BUP (British United Press), or INS (International News 
Service). There are obvious advantages in this system. The more 
newspapers there are which syndicate to buy news, the stronger 
the news-gathering organizations will be, and, we hope, the better 
the quality of its reporters. The disadvantages are that the readers 
are entirely dependent upon the political views and abilities of the 
correspondents and the agency that appoints them. It is almost 
impossible for the reader to be aware of how much the news and 
comment is being politically slanted for his benefit, on its travels 
from Damascus to his doorstep. 

The most valuable function of the newspaper correspondent is 
his proximity to the scene of action. His commentaries should en- 
able the readers to interpret the facts, at a length which no news- 
cast can do. The high value set on such broadcasts as “Capital 
Report” show what could be done if correspondents were given 
the space and encouraged to fill it with informative and interpreta- 
tive comment. Yet because of the factors mentioned above, inter- 
national news has a strictly limited place in the newspaper's com- 
position. One foreign editor of a very respectable Canadian daily 
newspaper assured me that he could only fill about 714 columns 
in an average issue of 40 pages. In consequence the correspond- 
ents’ despatches have to combine, in the shortest possible space, 
not only information but also comment upon it. Too often this 
means that important facts are left out, so that the correspondent’s 
own views, however tendentious, may be included. This tendency 
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is particularly prevalent where the correspondent has ambitions to 
becoming a columnist, pontificating from what may or may not be 
expert knowledge. It is undoubtedly true that the standard of com- 
mentary of the best journalists such as Alistair Cooke, Max Freed- 
man or the Alsop brothers is an outstanding contribution to our 
understanding of world affairs. But the policy of letting the facts 
speak for themselves, so faithfully fulfilled by the anonymous cor- 
respondents of the London Times, has much to recommend it. 
(There is nothing to be said for anonymous commentary as put 
out by some spurious newsletters.) It is a very complex matter to 
draw the correct balance in the old adage: “Facts are sacred, 
comment is free.” 

These considerations are made more difficult by the peculiar 
circumstances of Canada’s geography. The vast distances which 
separate our chief cities make it imperative for each of these to 
produce its own newspapers. And this in turn obliges the editors 
to meet the needs and desires of his local readers. It is virtually 
unknown for any newspaper to be read widely outside the city 
and province of its production. Geographic distance and local 
needs have therefore prevented the growth of a national news- 
paper, able to reach a national readership, as is the case in almost 
all European countries. The result is that North American news- 
papers are differentiated along the lines of regional, not interest, 
appeal. Specialization upon international news would be a ruinous 
policy for any newspaper on this continent. But to the European 
reader, North American newspapers all appear to be replicas of 
each other. European newspapers to the North American, on the 
other hand, seem rigorously compartmentalized and lacking in the 
familiar balance of a little for everyone. 

The lack of a national newspaper also has its direct disadvant- 
age in the inability of conveying a national view-point both within 
and outside the country. For all its size, the New York Times does 
not have the authority of its London counterpart. It is consequently 
far more difficult for the average reader to gain any idea of what 
Canadians as a whole are saying or thinking. Parliamentary re- 
porting is a case in point. It is not only in the field of interna- 
tional affairs that reports from the federal parliament are emascu- 
lated in the regional newspapers. As a result, it becomes an ardu- 
ous task to inform oneself on the national handling of affairs as 
a citizen of the country. Likewise, foreign observers are driven to 
accept the local Ottawa or Washington version for their impres- 
sion of the whole nation. 








A very similar handicap is the virtual exclusion from the Cana- 
dian scene of any newspaper devoted to the propagation of left- 
wing views. National and international news is almost always 
sieved through channels hostile to left-wing movements. Opinions 
may vary on the desirability of this. I merely state it as a fact. 

With all these handicaps, it appears as though the reception of 
accurate news on international affairs resembles a stiff obstacle 
race. Fortunately other media besides newspapers exist and, if one 
adopts the view that informative comment is worth waiting for, it 
is worthwhile obtaining newspapers from other sources. Ideally 
one would like to read one informative source daily and two 
opposed commentaries weekly, topped by other cultural and literary 
reviews. Such luxury may seem out of the question at our present 
state of development. But public libraries can play their part in 
overcoming these handicaps. Librarians can help by subscribing to 
periodicals and newspapers of different views, and can ensure that 
these reach, and are displayed at, their branches. They can arrange 
displays which will stimulate interest in individual topics, and can 
take advantage of public interest aroused by news items to publi- 
cize the various means of coverage, and the differences of ap- 
proach, now available. Fortunately, only a moderate expenditure is 
called for to subscribe to newspapers. The librarian’s contribution 
to the understanding of international events consists mainly in his 
initiative in making his public more aware of what newspapers 
there are, and what sort of a job they do in informing and mould- 
ing the public opinion of today. 

However, so many of the factors I have here mentioned can 
not be overcome merely by the efficiency of librarians. The remedy 
really lies in the pressure brought by the public on newspaper own- 
ers and editors. And of course even more vital is the attitude of 
the public itself. As the editor of the New Statesman once said: 
“Suppose you were able to persuade the editor that the most im- 
portant question for the future of the world was that of German 
reunification. And suppose you could persuade him to place an 
article on this subject in the top left-hand corner of the front page. 
And suppose that the next column was headed: ‘Girl found 
strangled in yellow stockings’. Which would you read first?” 
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LIBRARIES 
AND LIBRARIANSHIP: 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1957/58 


ROBERT L. DAVISON 
Superintendent, Public Library Commission 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Libraries have done considerably better than librarians during the 
past year. They have enjoyed increased incomes, several have been 
given new homes, with promise of more to come, and one has 
received a handsome gratuity. Undoubtedly this prosperity is a 
reflection of the growing awareness of the importance of libraries 
in the life of the province. The need for more and better libraries 
is realized by governing bodies, provincial and municipal, by phil- 
anthropic organizations, and by thousands of individuals who pro- 
vide the tax funds, read the books and otherwise make use of their 
library facilities. 

Many of these people appreciate the grave problem of obtain- 
ing staff with training and qualification to operate our libraries, 
and some effort is being made to study this problem and try to 
solve it. Part of the solution lies in the provision of higher salaries, 
so that librarianship may compete with other professions. This is 
a matter for the attention of library boards, municipal councils, 
university authorities and the Civil Service, and some progress has 
already been made. Among the larger library agencies, the Civil 
Service is now the only one which asks a trained librarian, fully 
qualified for a B.C. Certificate of Professional Librarianship, to 
start work at a salary of less than $250 per month. 

Another phase of the same problem is that a large number of 
professions are competing for the interest of a small number of 
candidates, and for the next five years this competition is going to 
continue. There is some consolation in the hope that when the first 
crop of the babies of the ‘40s begins to roll from the educational 
assembly line, some of the best of them may be lured into the path 
of librarianship. 
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At the present time there seems little likelihood of any federal 
aid for our libraries. Provincially, the amount of government 
money for library grants has been increasing year by year, but the 
onus is still on the individual library authorities and the associa- 
tions of libraries and librarians, national and provincial, to carry 
out recruiting campaigns and to publicize the attractions of a career 
in library work. 

This report necessarily is confined mainly to the public library 
field, but it is a pleasure to note in passing the progress being 
made in special and institutional libraries. Our colleagues in the 
special libraries have their own organization, and many of them 
have made substantial contributions to the work of the B.C.L.A. 
The most recent developments have been the new libraries in the 
B.C. Electric Company and the Haney Correctional Institution and 
the gift of $375,000 from Walter C. Koerner which (matched by 
provincial and federal funds) will enable the University Library 
to add a second wing. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 

Some of our large public libraries began life as humble “asso- 
ciations” and have absorbed others along the way. Last year, after 
more than a quarter of a century of service, the North Burnaby 
Public Library Association closed its doors and reopened as the 
McGill Branch of the Burnaby Public Library. A short time before, 
the old Collingwood P.L.A. faded to make way for the modern 
Collingwood Branch of the Vancouver Public Library. Many more 
examples of this “stepping-stone’”’ form of evolution can be cited, 
notably the absorption of the smaller type of unit in the growth 
of the three regional libraries. Many associations have been formed 
since the Public Libraries Act of 1919, which created them. Some 
have expired through natural causes, but there are still 44 in 
existence. 

The essential difference between a public library association and 
a municipal or regional public library is financial. A municipality 
is not obliged to finance an association within its boundaries, and 
until provincial grants became an annual expectation many asso- 
ciations found the going very difficult. Now, in order to qualify 
for the grant, an association must obtain a matching amount, and 
this usually comes from the municipal coffers. In a few progressive 
municipalities the Council's contribution far exceeds the amount of 
the provincial grant, and it is conceivable that within the next few 
years they will have both the population and the desire to form a 
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municipal public library. The city of North Vancouver and the 
municipalities of Powell River and Kitimat might be said to be on 
the verge of taking this step. North Vancouver now has a profes- 
sional librarian in charge and Kitimat is anxious to obtain one. 

The Centennial celebrations have accelerated library construc- 
tion in some centres. Tenders have been called for a new building 
in the city of North Vancouver and a similar project is under way 
in Hazelton. 

On February 21st, the Kitimat Public Library Association re- 
ceived the key to a fine new building provided by the Municipality. 
Long-term plans include a second and larger building, and the 
present one will then become the Nechako Branch. Kemano has 
also recently presented its library with a new home. These build- 
ings and the Commission's new branch in Dawson Creek indicate 
the growth of public library service in our province's northland. 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Proud as we are of the magnificent building in Vancouver and 
of the attention it is receiving all over the world, we should not 
let it obscure the fruits of hard labour in other parts of the prov- 
ince. 

In January, 1957, West Vancouver opened a large addition, much 
needed for the extra space it gave to the children’s department and 
staff room facilities. Registration and circulation have increased 
considerably during the year. 

By mid-year the new building in Kamloops was ready for opera- 
tion. Although it is a combined library and museum, each part is 
autonomous and physically quite separate from the other. The 
vast improvement in library facilities is reflected in a feeling of 
satisfaction throughout the community. Relatively, it is as big an 
event as the grand edifice in Vancouver. 

The Vancouver Public Library building is its own spokesman, 
but it is fitting here to acknowledge the generosity of the Board, 
Director and staff in donating space and time for the benefit of 
the B.C. Library Association, which now has a permanent tie with 
the library through the housing of its archives and records. 

Congratulations are in order for two newcomers, Burnaby and 
Trail, both of which have enjoyed a very successful first year of 
operation, and for a veteran, New Westminster, whose old Car- 
negie building will soon be no more. A new building, in a new 
location, will be officially opened this summer. 

Virtually all of our municipal libraries have experienced an in- 
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crease in the number of registered borrowers, ample evidence of 
the awareness of the value of the public library in the life of the 
community. Some of this progress is a direct result of bookmobile 
service. Since 1950, six large bookmobiles have come into use in 
British Columbia where none existed before, and three of these 
belong to municipal public libraries. 

Victoria’s mobile branch has been especially successful in mak- 
ing distribution of books possible in four adjoining municipalities, 
to the point where those municipalities are prepared to participate 
in financing the operation of a cooperative form of public library 
service. Vancouver's bookmobile has been the means of providing 
library facilities in parts of the city where it has not yet been prac- 
ticable to locate branch libraries. For geographical reasons, a 
municipal library in Burnaby would hardly have been possible 
without bookmobile service from the very beginning. Mobility has 
been an important feature of public library progress in recent 
years. 


REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


The rural-service libraries in the Fraser and Okanagan Valleys 
and on Vancouver Island are highlights in the history of B.C. 
libraries. During their formative years they suffered from the 
vacillation of certain municipalities which joined and withdrew 
from regional districts with monotonous regularity. Since the re- 
cent re-entry of Vernon into the Okanagan system, the only unit 
once a member and now holding out is the Village of Comox on 
Vancouver Island. The most recent addition has been the City of 
Revelstoke, and this means that virtually the whole of the Okana- 
gan area now has organized public library service. Similarly, by 
including Richmond, the whole of the lower Fraser Valley has been 
covered. 

The ambition of every regional library has been to give its sup- 
porters a service as nearly as possible equal to that of a large city 
library. The one significant lack is in reference work, and in this 
respect equality is all but impossible, because of the size of the 
regional district and the distances between points of service. 
Nevertheless, individual attention to borrowers’ needs is nowhere 
more diligently given than in our regional libraries. In their own 
way they have become as great an enterprise as the largest muni- 
cipal system. It is possible now to think seriously of a network of 
regional libraries covering the vast bulk of the interior and north- 
ern areas of the province. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The Open Shelf and Travelling Libraries Divisions are thriving 
on increased business, serving thousands of individuals by mail and 
more than a hundred communities and public library associations. 
A new branch operation at Cranbrook has been added to those in 
Prince George and Dawson Creek. 

The Commission itself has had a large share in the establish- 
ment of the new municipal libraries in Burnaby and Trail and has 
sponsored the formation of three new public library associations 
in the past two years. A direct result of the Commission’s work 
has been the increasing degree of financial support and interest in 
library progress on the part of the Provincial Government. From a 
total of $50,000 in 1951, appropriations for public library grants 
have increased to $160,000 in the current year. This has had to be 
distributed among some sixty recipients in varying amounts, but it 
has had its effect in assuring local authorities that the burden of 
support is not theirs alone and has given the library a place of 
greater respect in the community. 


LIBRARIANS 


The Joint Committee on Library Education reported in 1957 
that at the end of the previous year there were twenty vacancies 
for professionally qualified librarians in British Columbia, and 
that the supply was steadily falling farther behind the demand. 
The Committee estimated that by 1966 there will be a need for 95 
additional professional personnel. 

Since other professions are suffering in the same way, the prob- 
lem of recruiting library personnel is the most serious facing us in 
the next decade, and this is where a library board can be invalu- 
able. By offering reasonable wages and good working conditions, 
it can attract people of high intelligence and vigour who can adapt 
quickly to many of the routines now fuzzily considered “profes- 
sional”. Many library trustees see their positions as a trust, with 
responsibilities to the library as well as to the community. Librar- 
ians have reason to be grateful for this and to encourage the pub- 
lic interest observable in so many of today’s boards. Such encour- 
agement can be achieved if librarians are willing to demonstrate 
that they are not the stiff-backed, uncompromising individuals sug- 
gested in the idea some trustees have of the “average professional 
librarian”. 

A measure of progress has been made by the clarification of the 
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regulations governing the award of a Certificate of Professional 
Librarianship in British Columbia, and to the date of this writing 
143 such certificates have been issued. Formal regulations will un- 
doubtedly be useful a decade hence; in the meantime there must 
be compromise in filling staff vacancies. Out of this period of 
transition should come two results, (a) a realization on the part 
of librarians that the distinction between professional and non- 
professional duties may not be as sharp as is frequently imagined 
and (b) the establishment of a solid group of library workers, 
some of them subsequently qualifying for a certificate and all 
working together to make public libraries an indispensable service 
to society. 
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RENOWN AT STRATFORD 
PWICE HAVE THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED 
THRICE THE BRINDED CAT HATH MEW’D 


and now 
THE STRATFORD FESTIVAL 1953-1957 


A photographic essay of the greatest theatrical 

venture in Canadian history, the Stratford Shakespearean Festival, 
and of the men and women who made it ible, on 

the stage or behind the scenes. 


Wit fnreword His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Vincent Masse% 
P.C., C.H., and an Introduction by Herbert W hittaker 


A CLARKE IRWIN BOOK 
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LIBRARIES 
AND LIBRARIANSHIP: 
CANADA, 1957/58: 
SOME IMPRESSIONS 


NEAL HARLOW 


Librarian, University of British Columbia 


Librarians in Canada, through their own activities and those of 
their provincial and national associations, are bestirring themselves 
in ways which may radically affect the welfare of libraries and 
librarians. They are much concerned about their own position and 
integrity as a group, the reinforcement of their numbers, the 
strengthening and measurement of library services, and the chal- 
lenges presented by education, documentation, the Canada Council, 
and the shapes of other things to come. 

Breaking out in a number of places is the concern about profes- 
sionalism. It appears (from a reading of provincial library jour- 
nals) that if librarians are to be educated people, with full pro- 
fessional training and standing, and a belief in the importance of 
knowledge to society, thoughtful action must be taken by librar- 
ians themselves. This will require an insistence upon educational 
requirements and competence, a heightening of professional aware- 
ness, the clarification of functions and duties, improved salaries, 
and the full and intelligent use of non-professional assistance. 
More competent staff should find immediate expression in higher 
standards of library service based upon clearer and more imagina- 
tive programs of development. The organization of professional 
groups as divisions of present library associations seems useful and 
imminent. 

Active recruitment is a corollary of professional welfare. ‘‘Per- 
son to person” recruitment is recognized to be most effective, sup- 
ported by films, pamphlets, conferences, in-service experience, 
cooperation with guidance services, scholarships and bursaries, 
publicity, and other available means. National and local groups 
have engaged in recruitment programs, and the new CLA salary 
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standards serve as a useful pry. That goals are still well beyond 
achievement is indicated by the report of a CLA committee that 
nearly a thousand positions will need to be filled in Canada in the 
next ten years. (That 800 of these will be required in the first half 
of the period suggests a ‘forecasting fall-out” rather than a slow- 
ing down of need in the face of a predicted population growth.) 
During the next five years, therefore, at least 160 persons a year 
should be trained under this schedule, not making allowance for 
casualties resulting from emigration, marriage, and other distract- 
ing influences. 

Across the country new public assistance to libraries is noted: 
increased grants to public libraries in Alberta, the first provincial 
grants for municipal library service in New Brunswick, and the 
first for public library building purposes in Manitoba. The spread 
of regional libraries is observed, with a new three-county system 
in New Brunswick, a revision of the Public Libraries Act in On- 
tario facilitating regional and district cooperation, a number of 
areas voting on unified service in Manitoba, forty-seven libraries 
in Newfoundland’s regional set-up, B.C.’s promising “Program 
for Library Development’’ (from the Public Library Commission), 
and studies being carried out in British Columbia by the Ford- 
sponsored Library Development Project of the PNLA. Increased 
activity among special libraries in Calgary (oil, technology, medi- 
cine, history), Vancouver (power), and Manitoba is reported. 
Trustees have become newly active not only in British Columbia, 
but in Manitoba, where at their first conference they comprised a 
third of the attendance. A new second year Master’s program has 
been instituted in librarianship at McGill, M.A. studies at Toronto 
have been extended, and a joint committee of provincial, univer- 
sity, and professional groups in B.C. recommended the establish- 
ment of a graduate library school at the University. In New Bruns- 
wick a correspondence course leads to a “Library Assistant’’ stand- 
ing recognized by the Minister of Education. 

Active committees of the CLA (in many instances backed by 
provincial groups) are concerned with professional certification, 
salaries and standards, statistics, scholarships and bursaries, pen- 
sions, and the many other interests already mentioned. A new 
review of British certification in relation to Canadian standards 
has been made. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, through its 
recently established Adult Education department, is revising its 
data forms for greater usefulness to librarians. A pension plan 
sponsored by the CLA is in preparation, and librarians will be 
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embraced with teachers in the scholarship privileges announced by 
the Canada Council. 

The Canada Council, for which librarians have long labored and 
waited, began its initial operations during the year. Not only schol- 
arships, but direct aid to CLA projects is forthcoming (for news- 

paper microfilming and the Canadian Index.) Our success with 
: these undertakings and in formulating new proposals will set the 
scale of future support from this body. 

“Documentation”, which intrigues librarians and impinges upon 
their work from many angles, has begun to receive the attention 
which is its due. To recognize the full scope of librarianship, 
evaluate our present facilities in relation to their potential, and to 
master and apply new techniques in the light of existing library 
philosophy and practice require the acceptance of “documentation” 
as part of our professional world. The Documentation Seminar at 
McGill University early in 1958 was a high spot in our growth in 
this respect. 

Retrospection clearly reveals that old things are passing away 
and that in Canadian librarianship there is a decided interest in 
things which are new. 


( 
W. F. Duthie 
gor Robson Street, Vancouver 1. Mutual 4-2718 
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NEW 

BOOKS 

published by 

J. M. DENT & SONS 
(CANADA) LIMITED 


Vancouver 
and 
Toronto 





DICTIONARY OF LITERARY BIOGRAPHY 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 

by D. C. Browning — $4.00 

Everyman’s Reference Library: 

2,300 biographies 


The only reference work of its 
kind for the general reader and 
student who wants to know 
something of the lives of the 
writers whose works he is reading. 


MUSIC AND WESTERN MAN 

edited by Peter Garvie — $5.00 
Originating from the Award-winning series 
of C.B.C. broadcasts 

LIONEL SALTER — AARON COPLAND — 
J. A. WESTRUP — ALEX ROBERTSON 

— ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 

are among the eighteen of the world's 

leading musical scholars who have contributed 
to this unique work. This book is one of 

delight and discovery for the ACTIVE listener 
and musician—spanning the development of 
music from Ancient Greece to the present day. 
Of special value to the collector are the 

lists of illustrative records with their 

sources, at the end of each chapter. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND THE 
PRESERVATION OF HUMAN VALUES 
edited by G. S. Dixon — $4.50 
Anniversary Papers of the School of Social 
Work of the University of 

British Columbia 

This book includes articles on all phases of 
social work today and ends with a paper on the 
opportunities and obstacles surrounding 

social reform in the post-war era. 


\ 
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B.C. Authors 





ETHEL WILSON, 
THE EXPERIENCED TRAVELLER 


R. E. WATTERS 
Department of English, University of British Columbia 


The year 1898 saw thousands of people flocking into British Co- 
lumbia—most of them gold-seekers hurrying to the Klondike. One 
of the trains from the East, however, carried an eight-year-old girl 
who unknowingly was bringing with her a kind of wealth far less 
common than Klondike gold: the steady eye, warm heart, and 
clear head of a future novelist. 

Little Ethel Bryant was already something of a traveller. She 
had been born in Port Elizabeth, South Africa, the daughter of a 
Methodist missionary, but most of her small years had been spent 
in England. Now, recently orphaned, she had crossed the Atlantic 
and the continent to live in Vancouver with her grandmother, Mrs. 
James Malkin, an aunt, and a great-aunt. For a time they shared 
the large home of her uncle, Mr. W. H. Malkin, on the corner of 
Davie and Broughton Streets; later the grandmother, the aunts, 
and little Ethel moved to a house of their own on Barclay Street 
at Jervis. 

Four years of schooling in Vancouver were followed by four 
more at a boarding school in England. Achieving her London 
Matriculation at seventeen, Ethel Bryant then returned to Vancou- 
ver, attended Normal School, and became a school teacher. She 
taught the primary classes in the old Kitsilano School, then in the 
Model School, and later in Lord Roberts School nearer her home. 
When she married Dr. Wallace Wilson in 1920 a new sphere of 
duties opened to her, as the wife of a distinguished physician who 
was to become president of the Canadian Medical Association in 
1946. 

It was not until December 4, 1937, that Ethel Wilson’s first pub- 
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lished story appeared, in the New Statesman and Nation; it was 
republished the following year in E. J. O’Brien’s Best British Short 
Stories, 1938. Two other stories were published in the New States- 
man in 1939, and then the onset of war turned most of her avail- 
able time to the editing of a Red Cross magazine. Only after the 
war ended did Mrs. Wilson’s career as author really become estab- 
lished, though at least two other stories had meanwhile been 
published. Hetty Dorval (1947) was her first book. It has been 
followed by The Innocent Traveller (1949), The Equations of 
Love (1952), Swamp Angel (1954), and Love and Salt Water 
1956). 
' 0 a who has had the good fortune to meet. Mrs. Wilson 
or hear her give one of her infrequent and informal public talks 
will testify to the charm of her presence, her quickness of mind, 
and her alert and sympathetic interest. Because the same unique 
combination also breathes through her books, her style of writing 
almost eludes definition. Reviewers are hard put to describe what 
it is that produces the rare pleasure experienced in reading Ethel 
Wilson. 

Almost all of her stories have their principal setting in British 
Columbia. “I have,” Mrs. Wilson says, ‘‘a life-long love for this 
province of ours, which I share with many people, this British 
Columbia, as if it were a person, as it is—and a person of infinite 
variety and inference.’ Although her home has continued to be 
in Vancouver, she admits to loving the Interior somewhat better 
than she does the Coast; and in her books there are no descriptions 
of scenes on the Coast to match those of the Interior in Hetty 
Dorval or Swamp Angel. 

Place is important to Mrs. Wilson, to be sure—but her principal 
love is certainly people. Settings are important because they are 
associated with human consciousness, in observation or memory, 
influence or insight. This world and its human inhabitants are a 
continuing delight to Ethel Wilson—a delight unshaken by the 
predatory “tooth and claw” rampant in Nature or by human vices 
and follies. These latter she perceives with the same bright clarity 
as the beauty and kindness and peace, but arching over all is a 
tolerant sympathy and serenity which is far removed from a mere 
flaccid optimism. 

1 Quoted from the manuscript of “Somewhere Near the Truth”, an informal talk 
given by Mrs. Wilson in the Sedgewick Room, University of British Columbia 
Library, on January 24, 1957. Unless otherwise identified, all quotations giving Mrs. 


Wilson's opinions are taken from this manuscript, by permission of Mrs. Wilson 
and the University of British Columbia Library. 
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Four years ago Professor Desmond Pacey, in an article in 
Queen’s Quarterly, described Mrs. Wilson’s distinctive character- 
istic as a writer by the phrase ‘the innocent eye’’. By this he meant 

the antonym of jadedness, ennui, conventionalism, and prejudice. Mrs. 

Wilson looks at the world freshly, openly, as if she like Blake believed 

that “‘all that lives is holy”. . . . Time and again Mrs. Wilson discovers 

interest and delight in things which the ordinary jaded human being 
ignores . . . She gives us, as a result, the refreshing sensation that the 
world is young and exciting and that it awaits our delighted discovery.? 


Few, I imagine, would flatly deny such a statement. Evidence in 
support of it can be found everywhere in these books: in the de- 
scription of how the green Thompson River is annihilated in the 
muddy Fraser, or how the eagle exacts tribute from the osprey; 
the expression in a kitten’s eye as it relieves itself in its sandbox, 
the cry of a loon on a Cariboo lake, or the look of a doting and 
fearful mother regarding her son at play. 

But a further reading of these books leaves one far from certain 
that this sharpness of vision, this intensity of apprehension, is 
simply that of the young and innocent eye realizing things for the 
first and freshest time. There is also a clarity and depth of vision 
which result not so much from the innocent eye as from the mature 
knowledge that Time’s winged chariot may permit us to pass this 
way no more. 

Unlike some of her characters, Mrs. Wilson is never unaware 
or forgetful of the dark depths below the bright surfaces of life, 
fascinating though that surface can be. Aunt Topaz, the great-aunt 
described in The Innocent Traveller, is several removes from Ethel 
Wilson. Topaz is, indeed, one of those whose 

joy of living . . . which was concerned only with the veriest surface of 

material and psychic being, allowed her to amuse herself like one of 

those “water-gliders’” which we see in summer running about on the 
top of pleasant weed-fringed pools. Unencumbered by boots or boats 
they run, seldom wetting their feet and, one supposes, unaware of the 
dreadful deeps below them, in which other beings more heavily weight- 
ed are plunged, and swim or sink, caught in the mud or entangled by 
the débris of circumstance and human relations; and sometimes these 
heavier beings encounter acute sorrow or acute joy or dull despair of 
which the water-gliders know nothing.3 

The encumbrance, the entanglement, the acute experience—these 

are part of Ethel Wilson’s personal vision. 

Virginia May Tritt in The Equations of Love is another, who, 


2 Queen's Quarterly, 61:51-52, Spring, 1954. 
3 The Innocent Traveller. Toronto, 1949; p. 103. 
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like Topaz, only very rarely and unexpectedly is overcome with the 
“revelation of something vast which lies concealed behind a cur- 
tain. It is insupportable, like the sorrow of humanity, and one dare 
not look, for, like the sorrow of humanity, it is there.”* Even the 
unphilosophical Lilly is uneasily stirred the day she witnessed the 
cycle of eagle hunting kitten hunting robin hunting garter-snake: 
Around and about among the grasses a myriad invisible hunts went on. 
I wisht another grown-up had been here to see that, Lilly reflected . . . 


that was the queerest thing I ever did see . . . seems like everything's 
cruel, hunting something.> 


In all of Ethel Wilson’s stories the fact of death and the irra- 
tionality of circumstance lurk in the background. If it had not been 
for the death of Frankie’s father following a car accident, Hetty 
Dorval would never have been able to threaten the happiness of 
Rick and Molly Trethewey, since Frankie’s mother would have 
remained in London. If drunken Eddie Hansen had not by chance 
encountered the sober Mort Johnson he would not have been tell- 
ing the funny story of what Mike Jerkin had said to the moose, 
and would therefore never have taken ‘‘a lunge in his story and 
stepped off the dark wharf into the dark night” and fallen with 
“a tremendous splash into the dark water” which was to drown 
them both.® In other stories, also, moments of joy and serenity 
break into sudden disaster to reveal the upthrust of dark forces 
from beneath the surface. 

Within the human sphere also are to be found the same insta- 
bility and irrelevance, “the dreadful private casualties of life’, in 
Mrs. Wilson’s own phrase. And again, “There is an amazing 
irrationality of cause and effect in ordinary behaviour, private, 
public, and international.” The novella “Tuesday and Wednes- 
day”, the first of the two making up The Equations of Love—and 
Mrs. Wilson’s own first choice among her stories — was perhaps 
chiefly motivated, she says, by her interest in this irrationality, this 
irrelevance of cause and effect in human life, the shifts of sug- 
gestible emotions and the twists of uncalculated behaviour. 

Again and again in her fiction Mrs. Wilson shows that, even 
if we wish, most of us cannot escape the encumbrances and en- 
tanglements of humanity. At the opening of Hetty Dorval appear 
the famous words of John Donne: “No Man is an Iland, intire of 
it selfe; every man is a peece of the Continent, a part of the maine 
4 The Equations of Love. Toronto, 1952; p. 68. 


5 Ibid.; p. 193. 
6 Ibid.; p. 112. 
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A Titi itt. 


... I am involved in Mankinde.” Hetty Dorval tries to preserve 
her own “Iland” by walking out on every situation which threat- 
ens her imperturbability; eventually it means closing a door on 
her long-unknown but long-tormented mother. She departs to 
Vienna—just six weeks before the German Army occupied that 
city. Nora Peake, the young mother in Love and Salt Water who 
tries to shield herself against the unpleasant and tragic by refusing 
to admit their existence, remains vulnerable despite herself—and 
all the more so because she will not share her fears and anguish 
even with her husband. 

Aunt Topaz, the innocent traveller, had her own moment of 
involvement when alone with her sister she heard the dying 
woman in a strange voice suddenly call out words which erased 
Topaz’s normal self-concern and disclosed 


a sure knowledge that something in human relations of which she was 
unaware, or which she was incapable of feeling, existed between Rachel 
and her mother . . . some private ground that belonged to the reserved 
Rachel, and with this sensibility that was rare in her she felt that she 
must not disclose the whole of the strange scene, or Rachel would feel 
her life (which was all she had) invaded and deprived by Aunty [/.e., 


by Topaz].’ 

Whether she wanted it or not, Topaz was henceforth involved in 
another's happiness. 

In a similar way Virgina May Tritt in “Tuesday and Wednes- 
day”, a woman who has almost completely islanded herself in a 
self-protective timidity, astonishes her own soul (for there is no 
other witness) by invalving herself irrevocably in Myrt Johnson's 
future as a widow by telling a vehement but inspired lie about 
how Mort was drowned. 

The wise old woman of the Swamp Angel, Mrs. Severance, not 
long before her death says to her friend Maggie: 


I sit on top of my little mound of years . . . and I look back and round 
and I see the miraculous interweaving of creation . . . the everlasting 
web... We are all in it together. ‘No Man is an Iland, I am involved 
with Mankinde’, and we have no immunity and we may as well realize 
it. You won't be immune ever . . .8 


And after her death her little pistol, a “Swamp Angel”, which 
epitomized many delightful memories for the old woman and 
some wretched ones for her daughter Hilda, and was related to 
Maggie by perhaps saving her from the assiduous pursuit of her 


7 The Innocent Traveller. Toronto, 1949; p. 221. 
8 Swamp Angel. Toronto, 1954; p. 206-207. 
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worthless husband Ed. Vardoe — this pistol established a whole 
new pattern of relationships with the world when Maggie throws 
it like Excalibur into the waters of Three Loon Lake: 


It made a shining parabola in the air, turning downwards — turning, 
turning, catching the sunlight, hitting the surface of the lake, sparkling 
down into the clear water, vanishing amidst the breaking bubbles in the 
water, sinking down among the affrighted fish, settling in the ooze. 
When all was still the fish, who had fled, returned, flickering, weaving 
curiously over the Swamp Angel. Then flickering, weaving, they re- 
sumed their way.? 


Quite possibly I may seem to overemphasize the philosophical 
implications in Ethel Wilson’s fiction, although I am convinced 
that an undercurrent of the transcience and tragedy of human life 
flows strongly beneath the surface of these stories. Whatever her 
underlying convictions may be, however, Mrs. Wilson is empha- 
tically not a novelist preaching a view of life. Indeed, she has 
little but scorn for the didactic novel, even though she admits that 
she is currently engaged in writing “that unprincipled and dis- 
astefully inartistic thing—a novel with a purpose. They should 
not be allowed!” 

I am convinced that if a writer of-fiction should self-consciously and 

deliberately introduce and exploit an object or incident as symbol into 

his work, finagle it into his story as a set piece to which his story must 
conform and adhere ever so cleverly, the device is phony and an affecta- 
tion, and his work loses its quality of true life. 


In such a statement I believe Mrs. Wilson over-values a naive 
and intuitive craftsmanship. Being conscigis of symbolic possi- 
bilities—even deliberately introducing and developing them—is 
hardly reprehensible, or we would have to dismiss such writers as 
Spenser, Hawthorne, Melville, Henry James, Franz Kafka, and 
many others. Since Mrs. Wilson’s is not an allegorizing mind, her 
practice could never be that of Hawthorne or Kafka, who deliber- 
ately sought and found the concrete symbol which could communi- 
cate the meaning intended. But her fiction might be all the better 
for a use of Melville's method of recognizing symbolic poten- 
tialities in factual details, whereby, in Moby Dick, he could com- 
municate meanings undreamt of by the companions of this travel- 
ling whaleman. 

Again and again while reading Ethel Wilson’s stories one has 
the feeling expressed about Swamp Angel by L. A. G. Strong in 
the Spectator: 


9 Ibid.; p. 216. 

















.. . the story troubles the mind with overtones and reticences, as if each 
chapter were a moon with a hidden side more important than the one 
which Mrs. Wilson shows us.1!° 


Mrs. Wilson has acknowledged that she had not thought of the 
possible presence of symbolism in this novel until she reconsidered 
it in the light of remarks by several reviewers. It “may be true”, 
she now says, about the little revolver, but she rejoices that she 
hadn't thought so earlier. If she had thought so while writing the 
book, it is her opinion that “any validity would have gone.” 

With five works of fiction behind her, Mrs. Wilson is now an 
experienced traveller in this human world, and with experience 
one can safely venture to explore realms that are closed to inno- 
cence. Perhaps the ‘‘distastefully inartistic’” work on which she is 
currently engaged may induce her to express the full meaning as 
well as the bright manner of her journey. 


10 Spectator. 193:294, Sept. 3, 1954. 


Hetty Dorval. Toronto, Macmillan, 1947. 116 p. 

The Innocent Traveller. Toronto, Macmillan, 1949. 277 p. 
The Equations of Love. Toronto, Macmillan, 1952. 281 p. 
Swamp Angel. Toronto, Macmillan, 1954, 216 p. 

Love and Salt Water. Toronto, Macmillan, 1956. 203 p. 
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New Books 
You Will Enjoy 


THIS IS BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By Ken Liddell, author of This is Alberta. A 
handsome centennial volume: history, descrip- 
tion, photographs of British Columbia. The 
author covers 5,000 miles of the Province 
$4.00 


PATHFINDERS 
IN THE NORTH PACIFIC 


By Marius Barbeau. Discusses the arrival of 
the Russians in the Aleutian Islands and Alas- 
ka; the coming of Captain Cook in 1778, trade 
with China, etc $6.25 


TO PLOW WITH HOPE 


By Donald K. Faris, Community Development 
Adviser with UNESCO. Deals realistically 
with world-wide problems of food, health and 
education: “Point Four,” FAO, UNICEF, the 
Colombo Plan, WHO, voluntary groups. 
Probable price $3.50 


RUSSIANS IN THE ARCTIC 


By Terence Armstrong. An account of High 
Latitude Air Expeditions (probably including 
unauthorized flights over Canadian territory), 
drifting stations on polar ice and other Russian 
exploits. $3.50 


HIGHLANDS AND BACKWOODS 


By G. F. Morton. Foreword by Chief Scout 
Lord Rowallan. Tales of adventure and camp- 
ing in the Highlands of Scotland, the Alps, 
Canada, etc. Shot through with hero-worship. 

$4.00 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO 2-B 
CANADA 














Two Novels 
By Canadians 


TEN YEARS AFTER 
by Herbert Steinhouse — $4.00 


A political novel, written from 
first hand experience, about France 
and the Algerian situation. 


TRAMSTOP BY THE NILE 
by Dave Wallis — $3.50 


A novel set in wartime Egypt 
among Allies fighting for different 
reasons and different ideals. 


BRITISH 
BOOK 
SERVICE 


(CANADA) LTD. 


Mutual 4-2710 
Room 460, 367 Water Street, Vancouver 3 





Modern today 
—modern in the 
foreseeable 
future. 

Thrill to 
Olympia’s 
beauty and 
perfection 
offered by 

the makers 
of one of 

the world’s 
finest 
precision-built 
typewriters 


BYRNES 
TYPEWRITERS 
LTD. 


Distributors 


644 Seymour 
Vancouver, 
Canada 

MU. 1-7942 
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For the Sake of Argument: 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 
OR 
LIBRARIANS’ ASSOCIATIONS? 


SAM ROTHSTEIN 


Assistant Librarian, University of British Columbia 


“Do we get paid enough? No, no, no! 
W hat about status? Mighty low! 
Isn’t it time We ran our show? 
What is the answer? Let’s go pro!”’* 


“Let's Go Pro” has not yet replaced “On Ilkla Moor Bartat’’ and 
“The Squid-Jigging Ground” as the favourite mood music for con- 
ferencing librarians, but that is only because of certain technical 
difficulties with the notes; certainly the theme is already popular. 
In the last four years three Canadian library associations have 
struck committees to consider the formation of professional librar- 
ians’ associations; two others have discussed what the first three 
were doing; and the definitions of “professionalism” have reached 
a disheartening number, if little agreement." 

Mind you, the results thus far have been something short of 
startling. In 1954-55 the B.C.L.A.’s Compulsory Membership Com- 
mittee investigated the resolution “that persons holding profes- 
sional library positions in B.C. after one year’s employment must 
become members of B.C.L.A.”? While favourably disposed to the 
resolution, the Committee recommended further study, which it 
proceeded to do most thoroughly in 1955-56 under its new name 
of Automatic Membership Committee. After another favourable 


* Words and music by Linda Rose Rothstein (aged three years and one month). 





1. For a refreshingly non-hortatory discussion of professionalism, see G. G. Turner, 
“The Nature of the Professions”, Feliciter, 2 (March, 1957), 12-15. 


2. British Columbia Library Association. Compulsory Membership Committee. 
Report, 1954-55. (mimeographed). 
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report,’ the Committee’s recommendations reached the floor of the 
1956 Conference in the form of a motion “that the principle of a 
professional association be approved by the British Columbia Li- 
brary Association and that the incoming Executive investigate the 
means of implementing its formation.” The subsequent debate, 
which took place under characteristic B.C.L.A. weather conditions 
—thunder and lightning accompanied by patches of thick parlia- 
mentary fog—ended with the motion defeated but the issue hardly 
dead.’ In 1956-57 the Special Activities Committee of the B.C.L.A. 
reconsidered the sleeping beast, decided to tip-toe carefully around 
it, and recommended that the B.C.L.A. remain “open” as hereto- 
fore,* that is, that it may or may not be desirable to have a profes- 
sional librarians’ association in B.C. but that the B.C.L.A. should 
not be it or for it. And so we stand. 

In the Ontario Library Association the movement has been dis- 
tinctly circular. In 1954 the O.L.A. executive appointed a Profes- 
sional Committee whose “mandate was . . . to form an association 
—either in or out of the O.L.A.—and to draft a constitution.”’ 
The Professional Committee’s report to the 1955 Conference 
pointed out “the need for organization on the part of professional 
librarians” ,® and at the 1956 Conference a general meeting of pro- 
fessional librarians endorsed “the idea of having a professional 
section within the O.L.A.”® The executive thereupon empowered 
the Committee to frame a constitution within the terms of refer- 
ence of a professional organization within the O.L.A.,’° which con- 
stitution, upon being duly discussed at the 1957 Conference, 
brought forth wide disagreement—and the dissolution of the Pro- 
fessional Committee." The next step was to have the members of 
the quondam Professional Committee, acting now as individuals, 


3. British Columbia Library Association. Automatic Membership Committee. 
Report, 1955-56. (mimeographed). 


4. British Columbia Library Association. Minutes of the Annual Meeting, May 6-7, 
1956. p. 8 (mimeographed). 


5. Ibid. 


6. British Columbia Library Association. Special Activities Committee. Report, 
1956-57, p. 10 (mimeographed). 


7. Charles Deane Kent, “A Brief Resume of Recent Professional Activities in 
Ontario, with a Few Random Comments on Professionalism”, Ontario Library 
Review, 41 (November, 1957), 258. 


8. Ibid. 
9. Ibid. 
10. Ibid. 
11. Ibid. 
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attempt to frame a petition requesting that a professional section 
of O.L.A. be created. But the prospective framers left the province 
and the petition was abandoned.” The O.L.A. executive then form- 
ed another Professional Committee, which has circulated what is 
in effect another petition and is preparing another constitution.’ 
And so it stands in Ontario. 

Compared to the provincial associations’ brave dives into the 
deep waters of controversy, the Canadian Library Association’s 
venture into professionalism seems only a timid toe stretched to- 
ward the edge of the pool. The 1955-56 C.L-A. Committee on 
Salaries and Personnel, Public Libraries Group, recommended that 
a “committee be appointed by the CLA to study the advisabilty of 
forming a professional librarians’ section within the CLA”,'* which 
recommendation led to the formation of the C.L.A. Librarians 
Committee with the much broader and vaguer terms of reference 
as follows: “to examine the specific needs, obligations, and re- 
sponsibilities of professionally trained librarians within the exist- 
ing framework of CLA-ACB, bearing in mind the desirability of 
raising the status of the profession of librarianship.”'® The Librar- 
ians Committee collected several articles for publication in Fe/i- 
citer'® and engaged in a good deal of earnest epistolary debate 
amongst its own membership. But its final report decided against 
proposing the establishment of a professional librarians’ section 
within CLA and recommended instead.the innocuous course of 
“reappointing the Librarians Committee for further study and 
wider publicizing of the issues.”'’ And so nationally, too, we are 
still dancing around the subject, one step forward and two steps 
back.'® 


(Interlude while the writer changes from reporter to editor.) 


12. Ibid., p. 259. 


13. Charles Deane Kent, “Professional Newsletter’, Ontario Library Review, 42 
(February, 1958), 21-22. 


14. “CLA Librarians Committee, 1956-57", Feliciter, 2 (March, 1957), 7. 


15. “Librarians” (i.e. Report of the Canadian Library Association Committee on 
Librarians, 1956-57), Feliciter, 2 (May, 1957), 10 (green section). 


16. See Feliciter, 2 (March, 1957), 8-15. 
17. “Librarians”, Feliciter, 2 (May, 1957), 11-12 (green section). 


18. For a good resume of professional activities, see Diana Arnison, “Librarianship 
as a Profession”, MLA (Maritime Library Association) Bulletin, 21 (Summer, 
1957), 87-90. 
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It is perhaps inevitable that in all this interplay of committees 
the central issues should have been somewhat obscured. And yet 
these are simple enough. An association of librarians limited to 
those whom the said association considers to have professional 
qualifications would—if all went according to plan—bring pres- 
tige, power and pay to its members. Prestige because it would, 
make for a clear-cut differentiation between the professional 
librarians (the “ins”) and the other library employees (the 
“outs” ) with whom the former are often confused by the public. 
The initials C.A. distinguish the accountant from the bookkeeper; 
similarly, a C.L. (chartered librarian) or other designation would 
set the professional librarian apart from and above the library 
attendant. 

The next step—from prestige to power—would require approp- 
riate legislation. But the nurses, doctors, architects, dentists and 
many other groups have managed to persuade the governments to 
limit the right to practice professionally in their respective fields 
to those whom the professional association deems qualified (i.e. 
admits to its membership). The same course of action is open to 
librarians and with its success would come control of standards 
and conditions of employment. 

Pay—by which we mean more pay—is the easy and logical con- 
sequence of power. The professional association, with its armory 
of weapons ranging from public relations to outright blacklisting, 
is obviously a more effective bargainer than the individual. And 
when these weapons are wielded from the firm base of legal con- 
trol of employment, the campaign is very likely to succeed, as 
those of us who regularly pay higher M.S.A. fees may well con- 
cede. 

This is putting the arguments for a professional librarians’ asso- 
ciation considerably more bluntly than has hitherto been done in 
Canada, but the bluntness is really implicit in the arguments them- 
selves however diplomatically worded. Conversely, the greatest 
Opposition to the proposals thus far come from those who either 
feel that the issue has not yet been plainly enough stated to war- 
rant its approval or from those, who accurately sensing the “me 
against you” of the scheme want none of it. For clearly to set 
ourselves apart as professional librarians is to separate ourselves 
from—perhaps eventually to oppose—the trustees, university ad- 
ministrators, and government officials who have hitherto worked 
with us in the cause of library development. The British Columbia 
Teachers Federation and the British Columbia Association of 
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School Trustees find cooperation difficult. 

Another centre of opposition finds its base in some well-found- 
ed doubts about the effectiveness of a professional organization. 
Would prestige necessarily come from the self-given designation 
of the professional librarian or does it come from the very nature 
of the work done (i.e. its visible social importance) and the per- 
sonal characteristics of the practitioners? Would legal control of 
the conditions of librarians’ employment be realizable when so 
far not a single province has been willing to institute an effective 
mandatory certification scheme even under its own control? 
Would university librarians not feel that bargaining by a profes- 
sional association is incompatible with faculty status? Aren’t 
special librarians always going to be special, that is to say not 
susceptible to control by a professional association? Aren’t school 
librarians always going to have to meet teachers’ qualifications 
rather than librarians’? And the biggest question of all—who 
would be considered professional, anyhow ? 

To all of these unresolved questions must be added the ordinary 
but compelling difficulties that beset any large-scale movement for 
change in the library world: the apathy that comes from the fact 
that many librarians do not see their work as a lifelong career, 
our lack of numbers, and the plethora of existing library organ- 
izations. 

It is easy then to explain and condone the seemingly frustrating 
slowness with which Canadian librarians have moved toward a 
decision on this basic choice between library associations and 
librarians’ associations. Like the proverbial elephant, this issue is 
pretty big and hard to define. But the important thing is not to be 
blindfolded by our own timidity and unwillingness to face up to 
the “guild” connotations of the professional association. We shall 
probably have to continue our two-step around the subject for 
some while, but our theme song must not be “Dancing in the 
Dark.” Will the professional association bring prestige, power 
and pay? Perhaps yes and perhaps no, but some plain speaking 
will help. 
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News from the Field 





CONSTRUCTION 
AND CONFERENCES 


COMPILED BY G. G. TURNER 
University of British Columbia Library 


Elsewhere in this issue you will have an opportunity to read Mr. 
Bob Davison’s annual review of libraries and librarianship in 
British Columbia. Suffice it to say here that this has been, at least, 
a notable year for building and meeting. 


BUILDINGS 


Beginning with the opening of the new Vancouver Public Lib- 
rary last fall (and, incidentally, the closing of the Gordon House 
Branch), librarians have been doing their best to bolster the sag- 
ging B.C. construction industry. The new building at New West- 
minster is progressing rapidly, with June 1st the possible comple- 
tion date. It is anticipated that the excellent location will result in 
greatly increased use and the staff is exerting every effort to pre- 
pare in advance. 

At Abbotsford, blueprints for extension of the Fraser Valley 
Regional headquarters building have been approved and it is 
hoped that the alterations will be under way early this spring. An 
extra 5,000 square feet of floor space will be provided in a second 
storey, garage space on the yround floor will be extended to ac- 
commodate the recently acquired bookmobile and sedan delivery, 
and the front portion of the main floor will be made into a refer- 
ence department. 

Thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Koerner’s gift of $375,000 
(matched by the provincial government to $750,000, to which, it 
is hoped, the Canada Council will contribute an equal sum) to 
the UBC Development Fund, earmarked for library purposes, a 
new wing for the UBC Library is now in the works, digging to 
commence in October or November of this year. Two floors of 
the wing will be devoted to a “college library” for first and second 
year students, while the old building will be altered to provide a 
modified subject division type of service. Committees of the pro- 
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fessional staff have been engaged in planning for the change-over 
for some time. 


MEDICAL LIBRARIANS 


The Pacific Northwest Regional Group of the Medical Library 
Association, under Miss Doreen Fraser, UBC’s Biomedical Lib- 
rarian, held their third biennial meeting in Vancouver last fall. 
Highlights of the session were talks by Drs. S. M. Friedman and 
W. C. Gibson, of UBC’s Faculty of Medicine, on ‘““What doctors 
expect of the librarian” and “On medical student discoveries”. 
Visits were arranged to the University’s Biomedical Library and 
its branch at the Vancouver General Hospital. 

At the same time an informal meeting of B.C. medical librar- 
ians and medical record librarians was held, which proved to be 
such a success that the group decided to meet quarterly. Miss 
Helen Walsh, Librarian of the Crease Clinic of Psychological 
Medicine, was elected Programme Chairman. At the second meet- 
ing Miss Doreen Fraser gave a short summary of the working 
paper prepared for the PNLA Library Development Project on 
Health Sciences libraries in B.C. 


CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE 


The BCLA Conference, to be held this year from May 10-12 at 
UBC, will, appropriately enough, be built around a Centennial 
theme. The Saturday evening session, at the Vancouver Public, 
will feature a panel discussion of Dr. Watters’ B.C. anthology, 
while Sunday evening will see Dr. Ormsby’s forthcoming history 
of the province being discussed. Business meetings will be held 
on Sunday afternoon and Monday morning and tours of points 
of interest on the campus are being arranged. 


PNLA MEETING 


British Columbia is, understandably, proving to be a favourite 
meeting ground for librarians. Last year it was CLA, this year it’s 
PNLA. The Pacific Northwest Library Association Conference 
will be held this year in Victoria, from September 4-6. Bob Davi- 
son, the Conference Chairman, and his committee, have been hard 
at work for some time now on arrangements. The meeting will be 
largely concerned with Dr. Morton Kroll’s Library Development 
Project, and all librarians who are concerned with the develop- 
ment of library services in the Pacific Northwest should make it a 
point to attend this Conference. 
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HISTORY 
AND MYTH 


REVIEWED BY JOAN SELBY 


Vancouver Public Library 


Large, Richard. The Skeena; river of destiny. Vancouver, Mitchell Press, 
1957. $3.50 


Job, Patrick. The Settlers. London, Constable, 1957. $4.25 


The two books reviewed this quarter offer an interesting contrast 
in the treatment of locale. The one is objective, a detailed regional 
history of the Skeena River, its valley and environs. The other is 
subjective, a pastoral set in a personal paradise in the British 
Columbia wilds. The first presents history in the older tradition, 
chronologically, soberly, scarcely touched by imaginative insight. 
The second brings freshness to a stylized convention, a modern 
odyssey cast to an eighteenth century formula. 

Dr. Richard Large, physician and folklorist, has attempted the 
formidable task of writing local history with commendable cour- 
age. The problems common to the writing of all history—objec- 
tivity, selection and interpretation—are compounded in the pur- 
suit of the specific and the local. Consistent records have seldom 
been kept or preserved. Primary sources lie only in the fertile 
memories of the elders. Dr. Large frankly admits his reliance on 
the verbal reports of ‘‘old-timers’” and his inability to check 
against written record. In such cases both informer and informed 
may be unconsciously subject to local prejudices, to neighbour- 
hood traditions and tribal ways of thinking. 

Selection is always a hazard for the historian and his responsi- 
bilities are not lessened because his concentration is upon the 
smaller scene. Critical judgment and discretion must be fully 
exercised for the insignificant detail in the broader, national pat- 
tern may well be pivotal moment in the concentrated sample. 
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The true task of the professional historian, interpretation, is 
necessarily complicated in writing regional history. Trends and 
developments may be so slight that recognition, evaluation and 
correlation within the larger view becomes increasingly perplex- 
ing. Dr. Large has made little attempt to interpret the historical 
process in the Skeena region and in this failure lies the weakness 
of his book. He has been content to record the growth of the dis- 
trict and its towns, Port Simpson, Hazelton, Prince Rupert and 
others, without establishing cause and effect or discovering the 
underlying design. 

Social rather than political or economic history emerges from 
Dr. Large’s treatment. The stories of celebrated crimes with which 
he enlivens his otherwise somewhat somber book are noteworthy 
only for the glimpse they give of the attitudes to justice and the 
relationships between white and Indian in the province's early 
days. But these are not the conclusions drawn by Dr. Large. He 
presents the incidents as primary material important in them- 
selves. This is the attitude of the collector of folk-lore and Dr. 
Large remains a folk-lorist first, an historian second. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Large has made an important contribution 
to the writing of British Columbia regional history. He has 
chronicled the origins and growth of the Skeena district's busy 
towns, its basic industries, the lives and attitudes of its early 
pioneers and Indians both in their separate worlds and inter- 
action. He has one valuable chapter on missionary activities— 
Methodist, Anglican, Roman Catholic and, rather unexpectedly, 
the Salvation Army. The indexing of the book is both hasty and 
inadequate. 

The “outsider as exile” might well be the sub-title of Patrick 
Job’s pastoral on British Columbia, The Settlers, written pseud- 
onymously under the name of Dalzel. Job is recognizable as a 
type of the “angry young men”, currently the darlings of English 
letters. Vocal, embittered, rejecting traditional answers, these 
writers have underlined the unhappy enigma presented by the 
atomic age developing in a morally bankrupt era. 

Lacking the bitter talent of Osborne, or the slanting wit of 
Newby or the satiric realism of Braine, Job is the prototype of the 
passive rather than the active rebel. His protest took the form of 
flight and search for the ideal. In the post war years he came with 
his Norwegian-born wife (a delicious girl) and their infant son 
to the coast of Newfoundland where such names as “Heart's con- 
tent’, ““Come-by-chance”’, ““Goobies” held them in thrall. But the 
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sad truth of the colony’s crumbling economy in its pre-Confedera- 
tion days brought an end to the young couple’s dream. The only 
solution was a further retreat in an old, battered station wagon 
across the continent. 

On the long trip the immigrants discovered Canadians as dis- 
tinct from Newfoundlanders. Our sins are catalogued: insipid 
food and vulgar restaurants, rubbish-strewn highways, the med- 
iocrity and architectural barrenness of our cities. Vancouver, 
reached at last, was dismissed as “‘shapeless”’; its complete grace- 
lessness crowned by that “huge and incongruous edifice, the 
Vancouver Hotel.” The Jobs became, first, squatters and, then, 
homesteaders at long and lonely Francois Lake high in the Coast 
range, north of Lord Tweedsmuir Park. 

It was at this lovely spot that the idyll began. It is unfamiliar 
but enchanting to find homesteading in the wilderness of British 
Columbia presented as a pastoral, stripped of sentimentality, 
touched with humour and graced with style. The dilapidated log 
cabin becomes the rural cottage, the balky “Cusha” of uncertain 
disposition and amorous inclination is the traditional bovine, and 
the hare-brained “Piggy’”—determined escapist and rooter after 
liberty—the idealized, succulent pig. 

It is an old tale recalled in tranquillity after the inevitable 
return to England and, therein, lies its charm. Reality is forgotten. 
The harsh cold, the bone-cracking labour, the intellectual isolation 
are only presented obliquely. There remains the myth with the 
old world flavour in a new world setting. 
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